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FOREWORD 


Tue present number of THE consort is the first 
publication to be issued to members of the Dolmetsch Founda- 
tion since October, 1932. The little booklet which was prepared 
at that time under the title The Work and Ideas of Arnold 
Dolmetsch contained some account of the discoveries and achieve- 
ments of rather more than forty-five years of Dolmetsch’s life. 
It recorded the established results of a very prolonged and 
remarkable voyage of exploration, a voyage which began among 
the sonatas and concertos of the late eighteenth century, the 
immediate hinterland of known music at that time, and led on 
from there to open up stage by stage the accumulated treasures 
of the seventeenth, the sixteenth, and even in some degree the 
fifteenth centuries. But of what lay behind the fifteenth 
century, of the tradition which preceded and helped to mould 
its musical fashions, certain tantalising and suggestive glimpses 
had alone been attained. 

Since the date at which that booklet was published, a new 
and very striking research has been brought to success. It is 
impossible to say to what its next stage may lead. But its bearing 
upon our practical knowledge of the early forms of music is 
already remarkable. It was at one time assumed that, of all the 
arts, music was quite the last to develop, that in fact for practical 
purposes it did not count for much more than a couple of 
centuries back. The culture of earlier periods, whose painting 
and literature were known to be of the highest order, was 
thought to have lacked almost entirely the means of expression 
in musical form. The recovery one by one of the great schools 
of the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries, the music of the 
lute, the viols, the clavichord, the harpsichord, enlarged our 
conceptions of the art in a very dramatic manner, but the general 
framework of its supposed development at what was even so a 
relatively belated point, from simple unaccompanied melody, 
through the emergence and gradual elaboration of counterpoint, 
to the eventual emancipation of harmony and the full growth 
of music as we know it to-day, did, in a somewhat modified 
version, still appear to stand. The effect, in brief, of Dolmetsch’s 
most recent work has been to substitute for this orderly, 
though curiously improbable, theory certain direct evidence 
of the true state of things during the elusive medizval period. 
In place of a simple curve from zero point upwards, we perceive 








what seems to be an immense but completed cycle. At the 
earliest point of which we are yet aware, we find to our astonish- 
ment a highly perfected system of harmony, entirely uncon- 

nected with any trace of counterpoint. By about a.p. 1200 
a change in fashion had taken place, and we are met with 
harmonies by no means without kinship to those of the preceding 
school, but derived from a contrapuntal structure of quite 
extraordinary complexity. With Monteverdi, with C. P. E. 
Bach, with Haydn, Mozart, and their successors, we pass, as all 
the world knows, from a contrapuntal, ‘horizontal’ structure 
to one of characteristically ‘vertical’ harmony. But at the 
present moment we are witnessing yet another change of 
direction in the prevailing musical style—a return to counter- 
point and the austerer idioms, caused by some sense of surfeit 
with the generous harmonies of the great romantic school. It 
is essentially a repetition of the movement of a.D. 1200 or 
thereabouts. It remains to be added that the music of a.p. 1200 
and that of our contemporary composers bears in certain respects 
an almost uncanny resemblance. 

This, then, is the fruit of the past year’s work. The full 
resources of the Foundation have been directed to the support 
of the one living man who could have brought it about, and 
his indispensable assistants. It is for that reason that we have 
published nothing since 1932, produced no immediate benefit 
for our subscribers. We needed, and we continue to need, the 
whole income derived from their patient and generous support 
in order to give as free a hand as maybe to this indefatigable 
septuagenarian. It is for them to judge whether the result has 
justified their efforts and ours. We can only ask them, with 
every expression of our gratitude, to renew their indispensable 
assistance, and to realise that without their help that result 
could not have been achieved. 

ROBERT DONINGTON. 
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CONCERNING MY 
RECENT DISCOVERIES 
BY 
ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


Arter last Summer’s Festival, instead of resting, I 
had to plunge into new lines of research, bristling with dif_i- 
culties. My energy was taxed to the limit of endurance. But 
my work was not in vain. My discoveries rent the impenetrable 
veil which covered the music of many centuries. A blank space 
was filled by a world of beauty whose existence had never been 
suspected. 

Moreover, these new discoveries prove what I had foreseen 
for a long time, the continuity of music through the ages. They 
connect the art of to-morrow with the earliest civilizations by 
a chain studded with jewels of so many hues and shapes that 
it is not possible to decide which is the most perfect. There 
always were great men who could weave the style and con- 
ventions, I might say the fashions, of their time into works of 
beauty which crystallize its ideals. 

These ideas do not tally with our histories of music. They 
may meet with fierce opposition and worse inertia ; they entail 
a revolution; but the previous experiences of my life prove 
that, in the end, truth always wins against the powers of 
ignorance and darkness. It may even be my reward to see the 
victory. 

I first worked on the almost empty zap between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries. There stood aione, from a practical 
point of view, Sumer is icumen in, date 1240, until the Song of 
Agincourt burst out in 1415. Sir Ivor Atkins, in his preface to 
the Worcester Harmony, says :— 


‘With these examples of Worcester Harmony before us, 
it is easy to realize... that the thirteenth century 
Reading Rota Sumer is icumen in, instead of being an isolated 
and unexplainable example of English music of that period, 
is, after all, only the fortuitous survival of a piece of music 
which in itself sums up the results of a long series of 
musical experiments,* whose very crudity perhaps offers a 
sufficient explanation of their non-survival.’ 


* A.D.’s italics.—Ep. 
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This is quite erroneous. Sumer is icumen in sums up nothing ; 
it is during the period which immediately preceded it that 
appeared what I believe to be the most profound and impressive 
music in free counterpoint that the world has ever known. 
The Worcester Harmony Book will be considered later ; but this 
extract from the preface shows that no music worthy of the name 
had been thought to exist among the specimens published 
therein. The other books written on that subject reveal the 
correlations between various manuscripts, the names of some of 
the composers, give us facsimile reproductions of original texts 
and tolerably correct transcriptions. All this is very valuable 
ore from which the music can be extracted, but it is insufficient 
in itself to bring us in real communion with the soul of that 
music. 

Some people are gifted with a certain intuition which warns 
them when they are misunderstanding a text. They feel at once 
when a phrase is not musical, or is inconsistent with the sur- 
rounding style. This intuition must be very rare among musico- 
logues, to judge by the results of their labours. The fact that 
they have no faith in the music they are studying hampers 
them continually. They see no beauty in it, they do not expect 
that it could give pleasure to any one if ever it were performed. 
They consider it from the historical point of view, and as 
material to fill gaps in the chronology of music, which in their 
conception is a growth from zero point, not far removed, to 
the fully developed art of our own time. 

In the same spirit historians used to view our social develop- 
ment from the supposed barbarism of, say, pre-Roman times 
in this country to the high civilization of the present time. 

Another obstacle to the realization of medieval part music is 
the idea that it was intended for voices only. A mass of literary 
and pictorial evidence proves that, on the contrary, instruments 
took a more important share in its performance than voices. 
Some is purely instrumental; none is purely vocal, since the 
vocal music was always backed by instruments. 

The revival of medieval music must be based upon a judicious 
combination of the proper contemporary musical instruments 
with voices specially trained for the purpose. There is no 
difficulty in doing this, since both now exist. But the following 
extracts from the works of the authorities show how far they 
are from realizing these principles. 

Dom Anselm Hughes compiled in 1928 a most valuable book 
entitled Medieval Harmony of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
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Centuries. This book contains about 100 examples of music in 
two, three and even four parts from manuscripts originally 
belonging to the Worcester Ecthedral A few were complete in 
themselves ; the others had to be reconstructed from fragments 
disseminated in various collections or extracted from bindings. 
Dom Anselm has accomplished this difficult work with admir- 
able skill and patience. He has given us treasures more precious 
than he himself imagined at the time. 

The first page of the book reproduces the following motto 
from one of the Worcester books: Alleluya Gaudantur Ecclesiae 
cantorum Ymnisona Turba Tropis Lyre cordis symphonicts. 
Which means : ‘ Let the Church Singers rejoice, voicing Tropes 
in symphony to the -Lyra’s strings’. The Latin is incorrect, 
but its meaning is clear. 

On the opposite page, and closing in juxtaposition with this 
motto, Sir Ivor Atkins writes in his preface :— 

‘This harmony which comes to us from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries is of very great interest if examined 
in the right way.* It is unlikely, perhaps, that those who 
study it will approach it from any but the proper historical 
angle,* but, even so, it may be well to remind ourselves 
that these examples were intended for voices,* and we shall 
do them justice only if we hear or imagine them sung.’ 

He failed to appreciate the importance of the mention of 
Lyre cordis. 

When Dom Anselm came to see me some time ago we played 
to him, on three recorders, the Beata Visceraz, No. 78 from his 
book. He then let us hear a gramophone record of the same 
piece, sung unaccompanied by his well-trained singers. We were 
agreed in thinking that the music lost much of its clarity and 
charm by the absence of the instruments. When played on the 
recorders, the design of the music stood out clearly. The in- 
gratiating tone of the instruments made one feel the calm 
beauty and grace of the music ; it was felt that they were the 
proper medium for its interpretation. 

The comments which accompany this piece in the Worcester 
Book are worth quoting :— 

‘ Allusion has already been made, in the Introduction, to 
the important gaps which the Worcester Conductus, with 
its chain of first inversions (t.¢., chords of the sixths), fills 
up in the history of the development of harmony in 


* A.D.’s italics.—Ep. 
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England. Here we see the method displayed so simply 
that it is almost crude.’ 

Why crude? Bach’s music contains a mass of these sequences 
of sixths ; Wagner’s Song of the Rhine Maidens is full of them. 
No apologies were thought necessary. In the Beata Viscera, 
also, these sequences fit perfectly and nothing could replace 
them ; they are inevitable. 

One fault I find in the transcriptions of the Worcester Book 
is the raising by a natural or sharp of the penultimate note of 
every phrase resembling a close. It is true that such accidentals 
have been added over the notes. Dom Anselm never alters the 
texts, but even the suggestion of them is undesirable. They 
give an air of vulgar modernity to phrases otherwise perfect. 
They cannot be removed from the gramophone records. The 
addition of accidentals is legitimate in some well-defined cases, 
but it requires judgment, care, and, above all, that subtle 
musical instinct already alluded to. Here is a story of what may 
happen in the absence of these conditions :— 

Dom Anselm desired that some of my instruments should 
co-operate with his singers in the performance of an In terra 
pax by King Henry VI, which is found in the Old Hall Manu- 
script, edited by the Rev. A. Ramsbotham in 1930. When I 
looked at the music I could make no sense of it. 

This was late at night ; I went to bed ; it pursued me like a 
nightmare. Suddenly, on getting up, the solution flashed at 
me, and I jumped for joy. Here are the facts, extraordinary as 
they may seem :— 

In the upper line of the three parts, the melody which carries 
the words, there is ome flat in the signature—the two lower 
parts have twe flats; the chords gs on by the combination 
of the three parts were so appalling that the most hardened 
ear could not stand them. In order to make them tolerable, 
individually at least, over sixty flats had been added by the 
editor to the melody part. The chords would pass then, but the 
sense of the music was utterly destroyed. I saw that the melody 
part was in the Key of F, and so were the others if the E flats 
were removed from the signature. Having done so, and dis- 
regarding the added flats, a pure, sweet composition stood 
revealed. We enjoyed it with voice, recorders and viols. 

What is the origin of the destructive flats I don’t know; 
Dom Anselm Hughes has told me that he will try to find out ; 
but, unfortunately, the music is already published. The editor 
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had noticed nothing wrong in it. It looks as if its antiquity had 
sufficiently excused the senseless phrases in his eyes. Considering 
how damaging such misrepresentations can be to the cause of 
the music I have at heart to revive, it is obvious that a formal 
protest from me is unavoidable. 

As I have already stated, the earlier music is the most advanced, 
the most akin to the present art, the most fascinating to our 
ears. Perotinus Magnus, or Perotin le Grand, as he was rightly 
called by his contemporaries, was the master of the greatest 
school of music in the world, at Notre Dame de Paris, about 
the year 1200. Many of his works are preserved in three manu- 
scripts, of which one is in Florence and another in Madrid. 
The third was at St. Andrews, in Scotland, until a German 
musicologue ‘ borrowed’ it in 1553. The precious book was 
never returned. It is now in the library of Wolfenbittel, in 
Germany. The original copy had disappeared from the Notre 
Dame Library a long time ago. 

An article by Professor Jaques Handschin in the Musical 
Times of August, 1933, called my attention to this music. 
The four-part compositions of Perotin are mentioned in it under 
the fearsome and inaccurate name of ‘ Choralbearbeitungen ’. 
Handschin writes at length about some of the simplest pieces 
in the manuscript and gives transcriptions of them. But he does 
not touch the great four-part pieces. They are true fantasies, 
comparable to the English fantasies for viols which I have 
revived. Handschin does not seem to have ever heard any of 
this Perotin music performed ; his text follows the usual wrong 
lines. Although much of the music is obviously unsingable, he 
maintains that it is intended for voices. He is no more interested 
in the music per se than the other writers, but makes his 
writings more forbidding by the frequent use of the word 
‘ Choralbearbeitungen’ instead of ‘Organa’ or Fantasy; and 
by calling ‘insular’ what is Scottish or British. He is always 
searching for ‘ Passages in thirds’ and for cadences which 
‘approach tonal character’, &c., &c. 

It would be entertaining to conduct a reader through one 
of these books and show, phrase by phrase, how slight is the 
substratum of truth on which they are founded. 

However, I derived a substantial benefit from the Musical 
Times article. I found in an addendum the announcement that 
a facsimile edition of the Wolfenbittel—I mean the St. 
Andrews—manuscript had just been published. I promptly 
got a copy of it, and then my troubles began. It is a big volume 
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of 400 pages, unnumbered. The photographs are very clear. 
The court of the University of St. Andrews and the conn ie 
Trust for the Scottish Universities defrayed the cost of this 
valuable publication. Unfortunately, there is no index of the 
contents, which makes it difficult to find any special item. 

Professor J. H. Baxter has written a preface in which the 
history of the manuscript is interestingly related ; but the parts 
describing the musical contents are insufficient and inaccurate. 

However, it is a great thing to possess this book, the photo- 
graphs of which one can trust. It is written in a clear hand, as 
regards the pitch of the notes ; the ligatures and groupings are 
picturesque and expressive. The four parts are written under 
one another in a way which seems easy to understand at first 
sight. But this is extremely deceptive, for the exact values of 
the notes are not given, nor the rhythm, nor the relative starting 
points of the parts. 

The parts are completely independent ; each one has its own 
theme. Their compass is mostly within the staff of the C clef 
on the middle line. They cross continually. There are several 
ways to start weaving them together at first ; but only one will 
enable you to go on, and it can only be discovered after many 
experiments in some cases. 

en that music was in use, the players were trained orally, 
probably by the composer, who himself played the canto fermo ; 
the players were shown when and how their parts came in. 
With the help of the master, there was little difficulty in 
learning the rhythm of each of the parts and fitting them 
together. 

But, notwithstanding the experience I have acquired in 
scoring innumerable fantasies for viols, and other intricate 
music, it took me weeks to score one of Perotin’s pieces. The 
parts having been copied, in great expectation we played it. 
Alas! It did not sound right. We tried several times, thinking 
that we might get used to this very strange style ; but no, it 
was not right ! 

The viols we had used at first proved unsatisfactory ; a more 
robust, pungent tone was needed. I decided that tenor and 
bass rebecs would be the proper instruments, but whilst these 
were being made, we used tenor violins, which were useful 
meanwhile for our studies. 

I started afresh on a new score. It was nearer to the ideal that 
had grown in my mind, but yet some sections did not satisfy 
me. Nothing daunted, I made a third score, and this time I 
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felt satisfied. After some slight modifications in the rhythm, 
and a considerable amount of practice, we obtained the mastery 
of this extraordinary music. It had — more difficult to 
understand and to perform than anything we had ever played 
before ; but it has given us pleasure of a kind we had never 

erienced. 

is music is free, lyrical, passionate. Its style is reminiscent 
of the finest compositions of Couperin or Debussy. It is 
unmistakably French. There are in it surprisingly ‘ modern’ 
harmonies, produced by the free movements of the parts, 
difficult to explain, being apparently without either precedents 
or successors. 

A new light was brought on this point by my discovery that 
the ancient Welsh harp music of some centuries earlier con- 
tained perpendicular harmony of the most complex kind. 

The works of Perotin, therefore, cannot be regarded as the 
beginning of an art which eventually blossomed in the six- 
teenth century. On the contrary, they are the apogee of a 
style which, having reached the natural limits of its develop- 
ment, became transformed into another where daring and 
freedom were restricted by strict rules and limitations. 

The very same thing happened to the English fantasies for 
viols in the second half of the seventeenth century ; after the 
marvellous inventions of William Lawes, the comparatively 
mild music of Matthew Locke and Purcell took the field. 

The history of the Welsh manuscript can be summarized 
thus :— 

This manuscript, which was in the Welsh School in 1714, is 
now in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 14905). 

It was discovered by Lewis Morris in the eighteenth century ; 
it had been transcribed by Robert ab Huw, of Anglesey, 
in the reign of Charles the First, from a manuscript of William 
Penllyn, a celebrated minstrel of the preceding century, and is 
stated to comprise ‘The Music of Britain, as settled by a 
congress of chief musicians, by order of Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
about a.D. 1040, with some of the most ancient pieces of the 
Britons, supposed to be handed down to us by the ancient 
bards ’. This tradition is confirmed by the nature of the music 
itself, which is utterly unlike any music previously known to us. 
I doubt if it could have originated at any date later than the 
eighth century. Moreover, its substance and form are too 
perfect to be the result of spontaneous invention. One feels 
centuries of musical art behind them. In this way, they resemble 
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certain dance tunes which we revived a few years ago, and 
which have now become so familiar to us as to produce the 
effect of being fundamental. They don’t seem to be the com- 
positions of anybody in particular. They are eternal tunes 
which one never feels tired of hearing. 

The pieces in this Welsh manuscript are of two different 
kinds. First, we find the ‘ Twenty-four Measures’, based on 
twenty-four systematic combinations of two chords corre- 
sponding to tonic and dominant harmony. These are used as a 
ground for divisions, which resemble superficially much feebler 
variations of the nineteenth century. 

Then there are pieces free from any fixed pattern, in which 
the most wonderful harmonies are found. On hearing them, 
one feels overpowered by their suggestions. They give the 
impression of being the language of Nature itself. They render 
plausible the many legends of the effects of music in ancient 
times. In fact, their powers over our emotions are more direct 
than those of any other music. 

The notation of this manuscript is a special kind of Tablature. 
The notes are represented by the letters A to G, which corre- 
spond to our present nomenclature. A horizontal line divides 
the part allotted to the right hand. The notes forming a chord 
are indicated by letters placed over one another and intended 
to be played more or less simultaneously. Such chords are not 
difficult to understand. But in the more elaborate passages, 
five, six, or more notes are placed one upon another, which are 
not to be struck together, but in various successions ; their order 
and rhythm being regulated by cabalistic signs, which have 
proved the stumbling block of all previous readers, 

It appears that Dr. Burney, the famous musical historian, 
described this notation, circa 1780, as one ‘ by letters of the 
alphabet, somewhat resembling the tablature of the lute; but 
without lines, except a single one to separate the treble from the 
bass’. There is mo resemblance between the two tablatures ; 
the only notation with which it has any affinity is that of the 
old Spanish harp. 

To return to Dr. Burney, he somehow realized some of the 
simple chords from the eleventh and twelfth measures, which 
he admits are easy to decipher; then he delivers the following 
appreciation :— 

‘The counterpoint, however artless it may seem, is too 
modern for such remote antiquity as is given to it. The 
false fifth from B to F, in the first example, has not been 
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long allowed in harmony ; and the unprepared seventh, from 
B to A, in the second example, is a crudity that has been 
very lately tolerated.’ 

In view of the fact that the manuscript he had in his hands is 
dated 1613, and that its handwriting and general appearance 
proclaim this date to be correct, the above is not easy to 
explain. But Burney was a narrow-minded pedant, full of 
conceit, incapable of genuine criticism, yet ready to deliver 
judgments on things which he did not understand. He was the 
prototype of a line of musical writers which is not yet extinct. 
The next person who attempted to decipher the Welsh manu- 
script was Barthelemon, the celebrated violinist. He duly 
followed Burney’s false track in comparing the notation to the 
lute tablature ; he also more or less understood a few bars of the 
same pieces; upon which he proceeded to build music of his 
own, in the style of 1800, in which the original is hardly 
recognizable. Barthelemon, who had no scruples on the subject 
of truth, pretended that he had deciphered the whole of the 
music ; but, said a chronicler, ‘ at his Sead: in 1808, his manu- 
scripts were dispersed, if not destroyed’. Posterity has lost 
nothing ! 

The next person interested in the Welsh manuscript was 
John Thomas, the famous Welsh harpist, who, about 18609, 
spared no trouble in his attempts to solve the great puzzle. 
Being Welsh, and a harpist, it seemed as if he might be the 
very man to succeed. But he did not understand the medieval 
harp, nor even the more modern triple-strung Welsh harp. He 
played the ordinary pedal harp. The fact that he was a highly- 
skilled performer upon it, instead of helping him, made him 
more prejudiced than any of his predecessors. The same thing 
happens when a violoncellist tries to play the viola da gamba, 
or a pianist the clavichord. 

As he could not make anything of this music on his harp, he 
did not hesitate to affirm that this music was made for the 
crwth and not for the harp. Here are some of his arguments :— 

‘The only way to account for the chords being in an 
inverted position is by a conviction I have long felt— 
that the greater part, if not all, of the music contained in 
the Welsh manuscript is written, not for the harp, as 
supposed by Dr. Burney, and others, but for the crwth...’ 
‘If this music had been intended for the harp, it is but 
reasonable to conclude that the chief fundamental notes 
would have been added to the chords in the bass; more 
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especially as the finger that would have played them on 
that instrument would have been at liberty.’ 

No explanation is needed concerning the so-called inverted 
chords. Until the fourteenth century they were the foundations 
of harmony, whether for voices or instruments. This is proved 
by the music of Perotin and that of the Worcester Book already 
mentioned. What we call ‘ fundamental’ chords do not seem to 
have been liked at that time, the reason of which is not clear, 
unless we suppose that they had been abused at some earlier 
period. 

The modern idea of chords based upon a ‘ root’ upon which 
thirds are raised, and of considering as ‘inversions’ any dis- 
ore of the notes in which the ‘ root’ does not form the 

ass, is derived from the System of Harmony of Rameau. At 
first, it seems logical enough; in reality, it explains nothing. 

The real basis of harmony has not yet been discovered ; the 
ear still remains the only judge. 


In order to bolster up his crwth theory, Thomas gives a 
complete list of what he believes to be the ornaments of Welsh 
music, in the original, with an inaccurate translation of his own, 
and adds :— 

‘It would be quite impossible for anyone acquainted 
with the harp to apply any of the above terms, either to 
the manner of playing upon that instrument, or to any 
music ever written for it. On the other hand, I am 
decidedly of opinion that they directly refer to the crwth.’ 

I have found no difficulty in applying any of these features 
to the medizval harps; they are inseparable from the music 
and form a most effective part of it. But many of them would 
not be possible on the modern harp, the strings of which are too 
thick and the tone too heavy. 


Convinced that he had proved that our Welsh music was not 
written for the harp, Thomas now proceeds to show that it is 
playable on the crwth. In order to do this, he devises a tuning 
of its six strings in a series of thirds starting from the G below 
the F clef, to suit some of the pieces. For the others, the 
instruments should be transposed a fifth down, its lowest note 
being then in unison with the low C of the violoncello. This 
might do for some of the chords of the simplest measures, but 
what about the melodies and the other pieces ? 

Has he tried to tune an instrument of which the strings are 
slightly shorter than those of the violin one and a half octaves 
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lower than the violin ? It is a physical impossibility. How could 
Thomas, the great harpist, evolve such an absurd idea? He 
must have known that there is a fundamental correlation 
between the lengths of strings and their pitch. He has also 
lost sight of the fact that the two lowest strings of the crwth 
are drones. They lie outside the fingerboard and can only be 
played open. This would deprive the player of several notes 
indispensable to the chords. 

Moreover, the peculiar charm of the crwth is in great part 
due to its traditional tuning, the principle of which is different 
from that of any other bowed instrument. The six strings are 
grouped in pairs, tuned in octaves, so that a large part of the 
music can be doubled in the higher or lower octave. Thomas’s 
scheme would render this impossible. Despite all his errors, I 
am grateful to John Thomas, for he never doubted the anti- 
quity of the Welsh music, nor the truth on which the traditions 
which surround it are based, and used good arguments in 
support of his beliefs. 

After Thomas, many people, to my knowledge, have been 
attracted by these fascinating manuscripts. They did not solve 
the riddle, but knew they had failed, and said no more about it. 

The last person, as far as I know, who considered this music 
and fearlessly delivered judgments upon it is Miss Margaret 
Glynn, well known by her studies on English virginal music. 
Her mind might have been opened by prolonged contact with 
this beautiful music, but it was not. She also ‘ translated’ the 
same simple measures previously done by the others. She did 
not even mention the existence of the great pieces, yet she had 
apparently no scruple in stating that ‘the whole system is a 
crude attempt at rhythmi-tonal art, and anything more different 
from the cultivated music of Europe, down to the close of the 
seventeenth century, could scarcely be imagined’. Comments 
upon this could only be very severe. I will say no more! 

The last person to brave the Sphinx is myself. She was kind 
to me; I found no great difficulty in deciphering the famous 
Welsh manuscript. Mrs. Dolmetsch interprets the music on her 
celestial harp as if to the manner born, and fascinates every- 
body. My ‘gentle crwth’ joins the harp in the appropriate 
music and enhances its beauty. We feel that we are revealing 
to the world one of the greatest achievements of the human 
mind. 
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AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE HARMONIES 
AND FORMS 
OF THE BARDIC MUSIC 


THE FIVE SCALES 
OF BARDIC MUSIC 


Turee of these scales are our major scales of C, G and 

F. The fourth is a minor scale of C with major sixth and seventh. 
The fifth is a minor scale of A, with minor sixth and major 
seventh, Fy and G¢ forming an augmented second. See Example 1. 

It must be understood that these scales remain absolutely fixed 
during the whole length of a piece. No accidentals are ever used 
and consequently there are no modulations. This limitation did 
not prevent the Harmony from being infinitely complex and 
varied. It was not hampered by the rules and restrictions against 
which musicians more or less openly revolted for centuries and 
which still form the basis of the teaching of Harmony and 
Counterpoint in our music schools 

For example: The ancient Bards used discords without pre- 
paration and resolved them in any way they thought proper. 
They had no fear of ‘ consecutives’ ; they knew that the octave 
and the fifth are the most perfect concords in Nature, and saw 
no reason why they should not be used in any numbers in succes- 
sion. They did not feel bound to end a piece by a common chord 
on the key note ; and many other such liberties had they. 

Nevertheless, this apparent freedom was not chaos. It was 
regulated by esthetic laws which we can feel better than we can 
explain them. Their existence is proved by the fact that the 
slightest alteration to any note in this music is instantly perceived 
by a sensitive and discriminating ear. 


THE 
TWENTY-FOUR 
MEASURES 


Turse ‘measures’ consist of tonic and dominant 
harmonies combined in twenty-four different ways, each one 
being a regular ground, a rhythmic pattern upon which tunes 
and variations will be made. 
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These combinations were noted in various ways, one of which 
was: I for tonic harmony, o for the dominant. 

About the year 1800 many popular pieces rested on the same 
foundation. The ‘ Carnival of Venice’, for example, could be 
noted thus: I100, OOII, 1100, OoI!. It is curious to note that 
earlier tunes, practically all, needed sub-dominant as well as 
dominant harmony, and so did those of a later period ; see, for 
example, the operatic songs of Arthur Sullivan. 

Every musician was familiar with these fundamental measures ; 
as a consequence it was possible for various voices or instruments 
to join together in more or less improvised variations without 
spoiling the harmony. This is done in India and other Eastern 
countries in our time. 

The improvised ‘ Divisions on a Ground ’ for which the English 
violists were so famous in Elizabethan times were not very 
different from these measures although they were not restricted 
in their harmonies. 

A surprising amount of combinations can be worked on the 
bardic measures with the various inversions of the harmonies, 
the addition of appropriate discords, the changes of rhythm, and 
other ingenious devices which the musicians could command. 


GOSTEG DAVIDD ATHRAN 
(THE PIECE OF 
DAVID THE MASTER) 


THERE is no good translation of the word ‘ Gosteg ’. 
It actually means an interval of silence, of attention for what is 
to be said or done. It is an excellent word and we shall use it in 
preference to any other. 

The measure of this Gosteg is 1100, IOII, 1100, 1011. See 
Example 2. We shall understand the Harmony more easily if we 
consider the dominant G which keeps pulsating all through the 
tenor part of the piece as the centre of the structure. Therefore 
we count our intervals from the Tenor, as was the custom before 
the sixteenth century, instead of the modern way, counting from 
the Bass. 

The piece starts abruptly with a dominant seventh over the 
keynote. It rises to the octave, descends to the seventh, rises 
again, and so on several times. In the second bar, the harmony 
becomes dominant, the D in the bass introduces a third inversion 


. 6. . . 
of the dominant seventh : ¢ in which the F continues to go up 
to G and down again. This sequence continues for six bars ; 
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then we come to the Refrain which, unchanged, will form the 
conclusion of all the divisions. The first bar of the Refrain is tonic 
harmony. From the central G, a seventh rises to a ninth, which, 
descending to the octave, characterizes the dominant harmony 
of the next bar—the last bar—the tonic harmony of which is 
varied by ninths and sevenths. 


Knowing the measure of this Gosteg, and the fact that there 
are twelve sections or variations, the whole piece can easily be 
realized. 


GOSTEG YR HALEN 
(THE 
GOSTEG OF THE SALT) 


Tuts Gosteg is in the key of C and fairly simple. Its 
measure is L100, 1111. It is a stately march. See Example 3. The 
theme opens with a chord of the sixth on E, the bass of which 
is doubled in the Treble. The Treble and Bass continue to work 
in octaves for two bars; the ground ends as it began, on a sixth 
chord. 

The beginning of some of the divisions gives an idea of the 
style of this piece ; there are twelve divisions. 


CANIAD LLYWELYN 
AB 
IVAN Y GOV 


Tue subject of this piece possesses extraordinary grace 
and charm. It is in triple time and in the key of C major, although 
no C is ever present in the bass. See Example 4. Most of the time 
the dominant G forms the bass, doubled in the Alto part in the 
octave. These Gs keep pulsating twice in every bar. They are the 
supports of a juggling game between the Tenor and Treble parts, 
which, personating two hands, play as with balls from third to 
seventh, fifth to seventh, fourth to seventh, &c., &c., producing 
a perfectly exquisite cascade of tones. On the medieval Harp the 
freshness and beauty of this is indescribable. 

In the first variation, the treble note, which was F in the theme, 
becomes a G. In the second variation A, in the third C, giving 
the impression that higher and higher ideals are being conquered. 

Then comes the second part, reposeful, yet with a tinge of 
juggling in it. 
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The refrain of Section IV is most original. The whole piece 
presents a series of kaleidoscopic effects almost impossible to 
describe. 


PWNC AR OL 
POB PROVIAD 


A ‘Point’ in the manner of a Prelude. The word 

‘ pwnc’ means literally a Point, which, in music, has a distinctly 
English sixteenth-century flavour. See Example 5. 

In this little piece, a perfect gem, the Bardic Harmonies seem 

to be under the influence of later styles. The lovely plagal 


. : . 98 . 
cadence at the end-of the piece, with its chord s- obviously 


should be resolved as the one which begins the piece. I have 
supplied the resolution in small notes. The ‘ Pwnc’ sounds 
Elizabethan, yet there is something in it more colourful, more 
‘modern’ than the music of that period, which points to an 
‘earlier’ origin. 

These problems cannot be elucidated at present. Time and 
experience may bring light on the subject. Meanwhile, we 
possess this music, and what an endless joy it is! 


CANIAD BACH 

AR ¥ GOGYWAIR 

(A LITTLE SONG 
IN C MINOR) 


Tuis piece is in C minor with major sixth and seventh, 
i.e., A and B naturals. 


The harmonies are dramatic and stranger than those of the 
preceding pieces. 


If we alter the theme to reduce it to modern harmonies, it is 
simple and even correct, if we except the consecutive octaves. 
See Example 6, Explanation. But Celtic art could not leave such 
a skeleton bare. It would decorate it and clothe it in variegated 
hues. 

In the original, A, we see on the tonic a minor third, a fifth 
and a sixth combined. Could we regard this as the first inversion 
of a chord of the seventh on the major sixth degree of the scale, 
ACE>G? This would have to be resolved on the harmonies 
of D, second degree of the scale. It would lead us astray, for that 
D bears a § chord. No, we must recognize this as a Tonic chord 
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and an entity. After hearing it a few times one feels its logic, 
and loves it. It opens new horizons for us ! 

Chords of the sixth might almost be considered as one of the 
characteristics of Bardic Harmony. They are very frequent. 

The Refrain is nothing but octaves between the Treble and the 
Bass, simple at first, later filled with symmetrical thirds pro- 
ducing a great effect of richness. According to modern theory, 
octaves do not produce harmony. The addition of auxiliary 
notes from above and below do not alter the fact. Yet these 
varied octaves are most touching and effective in the Bardic 
Music. We moderns, so proud of our science, have much to 
learn from those we have called barbarians ! 

The form of this piece should be followed from the ground or 
Bass, for the upper parts vary continually. 

The theme consists of three parts of two bars each. The first, 
A, begins on the tonic and ends on the dominant. The second, 
B, begins and ends on the dominant. The third, C, begins on 
the tonic and ends on the dominant. 

The first section is formed of these three parts combined thus : 
A-B-C-A-B-A-B. Then comes the Refrain. There are eleven 
sections or variations on this pattern, always ending with the 
same Refrain. 

A twelfth section is a true Coda, distinct from the preceding 
matter, which ends the piece in a masterly way. 


CANIAD MARWNAD 
IVAN Y¥ GOV 
(THE DEATH SONG 
OF IVAN THE SMITH) 


Tuis piece is in the scale of A minor, with minor sixth 
Fy and major seventh G¢#. It contains an augmented second : 
Fy G#; an augmented fifth: C G#; an equivocal major third: 
G# (Ap) C ; an augmented fourth : D G¢. Treated harmonically, 
these discords produce combinations of sounds, some of which 
will require an open mind and a good many auditions before 
they are finally assimilated. 

Anyway, even at the first hearing they play on our nerve centres 
and arouse violent emotions in us. No other music can produce 
such effects. 

We understand why King Cadwaladr forbade the public per- 
formance of music in that mode. Its effect on Celtic ears would 
have been too exciting. In spite of this, or perhaps for that very 
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reason, this mode continued to flourish. We possess quite a 
number of pieces in the Bragodgywair. 

The opening chord of this Elegy is on the tonic, yet it has 
neither fifth nor third. It has a sixth and a ninth instead. All 
the same, we must feel it as tonic. This is not difficult to an open 
mind. One cannot fail to realize how expressive and poetical it 
is. See Example 7a. 

At C we see the astonishing effects which can be produced by 
alterations of the octave; and when, later on, the octaves get 
filled with thirds, how full it sounds. 

The ancient Bards had the supreme art of expressing profound 
ideas with few notes. But, when the occasion demanded it, they 
could startle you with immense combinations, as we see at A V 
where we find the notes A~-D-F-A-D-E-F-G# sounding 
practically together, which they do on the medieval Harp. 

In the VIII Section we see how the theme A V is placed in the 
Bass and accompanied by new harmonies eminently suited to 
that inverted position. 

At C XII, the Treble doing the usual 7, 8—9, 8—7, 8 on the 
third degree of the scale, the Bass is cunningly varied, each new 
note fitting in some curious way with the ‘inverted pedal’: 
B-C-D-C-B-C-D-C. 

At C XIV we see an interesting variation of the preceding 
theme. 

Section XVI opens at A on the third inversion of a diminished 
seventh chord, which gets transformed into the first inversion of 
an augmented fifth chord; similar harmonies follow, and after 
eight bars come to rest on a bare octave. 

The last quotation we shall make is that of Section XVII, the 
last of this Elegy. 

It is a Coda of six bars divided into three groups of two bars 
each, which grow out of one another and always end on an 
octave C. 

The bass forms this most interesting sequence: DC, DC—EC, 
EC—DC, G#C. The C, the note which determines the key of 
A minor, acts there as a tonic. It is associated with the G#, also 
a determinant of the key. The augmented fifth CG¢ thus estab- 
lishes the mode and the feeling of the piece with unmistakable 
clearness. 

The first chord is a second inversion of the diminished seventh 
of the key: D F Gg B. The F is in the Treble emphasized by an 
appoggiatura from below. An augmented fifth chord follows as 
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a resolution, but it is only touched, and there is an immediate 
return to the diminished seventh, which this time is ornamented 
with a battery on F D in the Treble. Then comes the two C’s 
as a resolution. In the third bar, we get the power of the aug- 
mented fifth chord in its first inversion, G# in the Treble; in the 
next bar, same chord with E in the Treble with an appoggiatura 
from below. Resolution as before on two C’s. The fifth bar opens 
with a soft sixth, which prepares the effect of the terrible G¢ 
which appears in the Bass in the sixth and last bar. The end then 
falls on the augmented fifth. This would not be a satisfactory 
solution, but a Da capo is implied and thus all ends in the sad 
and dignified manner proper to this Elegy—the most touching 
of all Elegies. 

It would be absurd to consider these strange harmonies as 
‘ crudities ’, as experiments toward an ideal as yet unattainable. 
They are the constituents of a most profound and highly de- 
veloped architecture of sound. From their study the musical art 
of our time will derive new inspirations, a justification of some 
recent innovations and an example of the logic which must 
always be its guide. 

The Form of this Elegy is very complex. Themes are repeated, 
varied; new subjects developed from former ones; a theme 
which was in the treble now comes in the bass, &c., &c. It is 
like a combination of Rondos which form a kind of labyrinth. 
When heard, one feels unity and continuity. If you analyse you 
are confronted by a vast and profound scheme. 

The piece is divided in seventeen distinct sections, marked in 
Roman figures. 

The subjects of each I have distinguished by the letters A, B, 
C, D, which are associated with a Roman number showing their 
sections of origin. Thus A III indicates the first subject of the 
third section. According to this system, the following diagram 
will be easy to understand. 

Section I Al 4 bars. 
Duple time fF I id. 
Al repeated. 
CI 2 bars. 
{br id 
CI repeated. 
Da capo to beginning, ending on second A I. 
Section II {3 II 4 bars. 
Duple time. (B II id. 
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Al varied. 
(eI varied. 
A I varied as above to finish. 
Section III (ATIII 3 bars. 
Triple time F III id. 
tothe end. {A III repeated. 
C Ill 3 bars. 
{5 III id. 
Section IV {3 III varied. 
B IV new subject derived from A III. 
C Ill. 
{5 Ill. 
Section V A V 4 bars 
fF V 2 bars 
A V repeated. 
C V 2 bars derived from B V. 
Section VI A VI 2 bars 
fF VI id. 
AV 4 bars 
A VI varied. 
{3 VI varied. 
Section VII e VI with new developments. 
B VI varied as before. 
Section VIII (AV altered to suit new position. 
The tunes fF Vid. 
are now in AV as above. 
the Bass. B VI with a new variation. 
Section IX {3 VI altered to suit new position. 
BV id., varied. 
A VI as above. 
{5 V_ as above 
Section X A VI varied. 
Tunes in the {5 V_ simple. 
Bass. A VI as above. 
{3 VI from Sect. VIII. 
Section XI A V developed. 
Tunes in the V id. 
Treble. A V as above. 
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Secrion XII ; XII 9 subject) 3 bars. 
{3 XII id 
AV modified. 
BV id. 
AV as above. 
C XII (new subject) 3 bars. 


Section XIII {i x XII varied. 


B XII varied. 
from Section XII. 


XIV new theme. 
XIV id. 


Section XIV 


XIV derived from C XII. 


Secrion XV XIV 


Section XVI (A XVI new theme. 
B XVI id. 

A XVI 

B XVI 


Part of A XVI leading to 
Section XVII—The Coda. Three phrases of two bars each 


derived from one another. 


To finish Da capo: AI, BI, AI. 
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